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THE CENTRAL POWERS PROPOSE PEACE 



On December 12 the neutral world was thrilled by 
the announcement that the Teutonic allies were 
ready to discuss peace. This announcement was made 
in identical notes to the United States, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and to the Vatican. It was announced by the 
four Central Powers that they considered their pro- 
posals to be "an appropriate basis for the establishment 
of a lasting peace." There are elements of hope in this 
announcement. 

The first year of this war presented to us a picture of 
German victory, defeat, and withdrawal in the west; of 
Eussian victory and defeat in the east; of an Austro- 
Italian deadlock in the south, and of a similar deadlock 
at the Dardanelles. 

The second year the Bulgarians joined the Central 
Powers, and they together overran Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Albania. The Turks defeated the Anglo-French 
at the Dardanelles, and General Townsend's Bagdad ex- 
pedition met with failure. While the Russians were 
gaining in Asia Minor, Bukowina, and Galicia, the 
Austro-Ttalian deadlock continued. In the west, during 
the second year, began the battle of Verdun, the Anglo- 
French drive along the Somme, and on the 31st of May, 
1916, occurred the greatest naval battle in history. In 
the meantime England experienced her Irish rebellion 
and an increasing number of Zeppelin raids. March 
last Germany declared war against Portugal, and the 
Grand Duke began the relief of Armenia. Our own in- 
terests have been jeopardized by such tragedies as the 
sinking of the Lusitania, May 7, 1915; the sinking of 
the Arabic, August 19 ; of the Ancona, November 7 ; of 
the Sussex, March 24, which ended in the historic Wilson 
ultimatum of April 18, 1916. One of the most signifi- 
cant events of the second year of the war was the meeting 
between Generals Joffre, Haig, Cardona, and Galinsky, 
in Paris, March 27, 1916. Out of this maze of bewilder- 
ing activities the impressive facts of the second year 
were the marvelous military exhibition of strength by 
France, the new birth of Eussian strength, the final and 
evidently effective organization of Kitchener's army of 
five millions, and the effective power of the British fleet. 

The third year of the war began the first of last Au- 
gust. Since that time the Italians have made appre- 



ciable advance toward Trieste, the Germans have been 
able to hold their lines in the west, Rumania has en- 
tered the war, on the side of the entente, but has since 
been overrun so that her capital has been abandoned. 

During the thirty months of the war approximately 
five millions of young men have been killed outright, 
while fifteen millions are counted among the wounded 
and missing. The losses in terms of wealth are incal- 
culable. 

From these facts one thing seems clear. It is appar- 
ent that Germany cannot conquer the Allies. There are 
evidences that the blockade of the Central Powers, the 
failure of the German potato crop, the change of the 
British and French Ministries are producing their ef- 
fects. Some such advance as has been made by the Cen- 
tral Powers has seemed increasingly inevitable. Whether 
the Allied Powers will accept the terms proposed is not 
clear at the time of this writing. There are reasons for 
believing that they will not accept them. For instance, 
militarism, which includes the German army and the 
British navy, is too strongly entrenched to succumb as 
yet to any principle of disarmament, without which 
there can be no permanent peace. All desire peace. 
There is no doubt of that. And yet, though the destruc- 
tion of the war is more and more impressive, we 
seriously doubt that the time is at hand when the spirit 
of forgive and forget can operate. Is it possible that 
peace terms will be willingly discussed only when misery 
reaches on both sides its saturation point ? We sincerely 
hope that this is not so. It is evident that the Central 
Powers are approaching this point. Is it true of the 
Allies ? We suspect not. 

What, then, are we to expect? What are the elements 
of hope in this remarkable expression out of Central Eu- 
rope ? We do not expect the horror of this war to con- 
tinue indefinitely. This will not be another Thirty 
Years' War. It will not even be another Seven Years' 
War. The cost of it all is too great for that. Military 
science, the facilities for intercommunication, familiar- 
ity with previous wars, make it possible for the powers 
to discount the future more clearly and more quickly 
today than in previous centuries. Statesmen, will, there-, 
fore, be able soon to forecast the inevitable outcome, and 
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they will wish to get together accordingly. Few seem 
to doubt that Germany's proposals spring from a genuine 
bid for peace. The importance, however, of these pro- 
posals lies not so much in the fact that they propose 
peace, as in the fact that the Central Powers are denning 
their terms, in consequence of which it is more natural 
and necessary that their enemies shall define theirs. 
When the terms are defined, and by both sides, the end 
of the war will be appreciably nearer. Thus Germany's 
proposals are steps toward the end of the war. Her ac- 
tion makes the peace more easily possible, we both hope 
and believe. 



ANOTHER YEAR 



If we may paraphrase a certain famous utterance, we 
are comforted by the realization at this the beginning 
of another year that God reigns and the American Peace 
Society still lives. The last two and a half years, horri- 
ble beyond description, have affected our work and our 
workers. We have been assailed by pro-Germans and by 
pro-Allies. We have had heaped upon us more than 
usual the familiar opprobrious epithets. But our vision 
is not dimmed, our program is not changed, our hopes 
are not daunted. 

Nothing that has happened gives to us any special in- 
terest in mere New Year resolutions. Today, as ever, 
we hold that war as a means of settling international 
disputes represents a barbaric, an unnatural, and a dying 
civilization. We hold that the program for overcoming 
war is reducible to two simple formula?: first, that we 
must set up effective instruments or organs for the estab- 
lishment of international justice; second, we must will 
to use these instruments or organs rather than the in- 
struments and organs of war. 

The resources of this Society, financial and human, 
are limited, far too limited ; but all that we have, and all 
that we are is dedicated to this cause in which we believe 
and for which it is an infinite satisfaction to work and 
to sacrifice. Friendly words reach us now and then 
from this country and from abroad. When the mail 
brings us a check from some appreciative person, that is 
an appreciation which we can appreciate. 

Notwithstanding the increased cost of paper, the Ad- 
vocate of Peace, larger, heavier, and in many ways 
more expensive than ever before, has continued to in- 
crease its paid circulation and to reach a widening field 
of influence. The demands upon this office for peace 
literature continue to increase. The work of our officers 
with Congressmen and other representatives of the gov- 
ernment has earned some definite results. The position 
of the American Peace Society is stronger today than at 
the beginning of the war. Its officers face the new year 
with their convictions unchanged, their resolutions firm, 



their purposes fixed, their plans clear and definite. This 
Society extends the hand of fellowship to every accred- 
ited peace agency, and offers to them the columns of its 
paper as freely as space permits. There are evidences 
that the peace workers of America are getting hopefully 
together. May the coming year witness an extension 
of that! 

From now on to the close of the war, the duty and the 
responsibility of the peace workers will increase apace. 
This war is not dragging the sentiments of peace from 
the hearts of the people. Rather it is implanting it there 
more fixedly and permanently. As we begin the new 
year we may well begin it, therefore, with a new hope. 



THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE MILI- 
TARY TRAINING OF BOYS 

The American Federation of Labor at its thirty- 
sixth annual convention, held in November, in 
Baltimore, passed the following resolution: 

"Whereas the Secretary of War has communicated with 
public-school authorities in various parts of this country, 
inquiring if they were willing to introduce military training 
of the boys in the schools, and stating that the War Depart- 
ment would provide instructors and rifles and ammunition; 
and 

"Whereas the American Federation of Labor is utterly 
opposed to militarism; therefore be it 

"Resolved, That this convention protests against the action 
of the Secretary of War, and hereby instructs the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor to request 
President Wilson to prevent any further attempt to mili- 
tarize the public schools." 

This position by the American Federation of Labor is 
well taken. The arguments against the military train- 
ing of boys are many and unanswerable. It has no place 
in the school systems in Germany, France, Russia, Eng- 
land, or elsewhere save Australia and Japan. Whatever 
the advantages in military training to the soldier, it fur- 
nishes few advantages for boys. The type of obedience 
upon which it insists is the obedience of the slave. It 
tends to promote an unwholesome egotism and a petty 
national spirit. It adds another item to an already over- 
crowded curriculum and that to no purpose. Such train- 
ing in schools can but lead to superficiality and false 
evaluations. Such virtues as discipline, loyalty, cour- 
tesy, endurance, initiative, courage, health, self-control, 
are important to the safety, ^specially of democracies; 
but training in the art of killing is not necessary to their 
wholesome development. The military drill of school 
boys is a mistaken policy from the standpoint of the 
army itself. In the main it produces a dislike for the 
soldier's career. Because of its treadmill and enthu- 
siasm-killing qualities it fails to promote enlistments in 
the militia. Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, one of the leading 
physical training experts of our time, summarizes his 
objections in the following significant language : 



